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policies which pitted similar economies against one another in the search for markets. 
Then, too, there were colonial rivalries which helped to focus some of this economic 
competition, though these matters were conducted largely through the competition of 
local colonial leaders, such as Clive and Dupleix. The similarities of the two nations, 
more than the differences, compelled them to be rivals on nearly every front; yet the 
mutual benefit they reaped from common concerns on some aspects of these issues, 
notably trade with the Spanish Empire and Spain's efforts to limit both equally, also were 
likely to propel them more towards than away from one another. 

More study needs to be done by specialists in British domestic history in order for us 
to test fully some of the conclusions drawn here, a fact which Black reiterates in several 
contexts. But until this scholarship appears his book will exercise considerable influence 
on the way in which we view Anglo-French relations in this important period. 

University of Colorado, Boulder Charles R. Middleton 



Gerald Newman. The Rise ofEnglish Nationalism: A Cultural History 1740-1830. New 
York: St. Martin's Press. 1987. Pp. xxiii, 294. $27.50. 

If all of Gerald Newman 's Claims are justified, then he has written a book which will 
revolutionize our understanding of many aspects of eighteenth-century British history. 
His book seeks to prove that England developed the first sophisticated and effective 
nationalist movement in modern history. He insists that once scholars are aware of the 
force of English nationalism, they will understand better than ever before why English 
literature was transformed from Augustan to Romantic, for example, why English radi- 
cals appealed to historic rather than to natural rights, why the growth of class conscious- 
ness was inhibited, why the early Evangelicals and Methodists could be both politically 
conservative and socially subversive, and even why England 's economy suddenly spurted 
ahead of that of France in the last decades of the eighteenth Century. Behind all of these 
moves was a fierce urge to create an English national identity and a determination to 
resist French cultural dominance. Even if Newman 's larger Claims are accepted, and I 
find most of them untenable, he still deserves much credit for the depth of his research, 
the critical intelligence he frequently demonstrates, and the clarity and vigor of his 
prose. He has bravely taken on a huge topic and he has dared to challenge received 
opinions on many subjects. His book is constantly stimulating and provocative, even if its 
overall thesis is unconvincing and, at times, downright wrong-headed. 

Newman 's starting-point is the extent of English involvement in the cosmopolitan cul- 
ture of the Enlightenment and the degree to which her aristocratic elite came under 
French cultural influences. The consequence of these developments was that the English 
sense of national identity lost shape. This in turn provoked a reaction, which Newman 
traces in detail, among a small but growing group of alienated artists, writers, social 
commentators, and political activists, who sought to awaken national pride, to create new 
national cultural institutions, and to elaborate specifically national intellectual and moral 
styles. Totally opposite images of the English and the French character were created. The 
English were depicted as possessing such manly virtues as sincerity, frankness, honesty, 
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moral independence, and self-reliance. The promotion of such English virtues encour- 
aged national unity, but at the cost of inciting hostility not only to the French themselves 
but also to the Frenchified English aristocracy who were betraying the country's interests 
to its greatest and most dangerous rival. The alarm created by this campaign helps to 
explain why so many radical ideologues laid such great stress on England 's past history 
and on the need to recover lost rights and former glories. According to Newman, English 
radicalism possessed a nationalist not a cosmopolitan ideology and its supporters were 
more interested in securing national independence than in gaining democratic reforms. 
By the 1780s the radicals had, in fact, achieved their main aims despite their obvious 
failure to reform parliament. Having established this to his own satisfaction, Newman is 
content to point out a few ways in which English nationalism unfolded naturally over the 
succeeding forty years. 

In such a brave, wide-ranging, and provocative book Newman leaves himself open to 
criticism from many directions. He has outdated notions of English religion in the eigh- 
teenth Century; he exaggerates the extent of aristocratic electoral patronage; he supports 
his sociological modeis with impressionistic evidence rather than Statistical data; he is 
too prone to employ overblown rhetoric and sweeping generalizations, and he has not 
benefited from recent work by John Cannon, J. C. D. Clark, and Robert Dozier. More 
surprising is his failure to strengthen his own case by a closer examination of the anti- 
French loyalism of the 1790s which made the masses politically conservative and the 
aristocratic elite more nationalist than they had previously been. 

On his central thesis there is no doubt that Newman has been able to show that many 
English writers were concerned about the extent of France 's cultural hegemony, and he is 
justified in claiming that many radicals appealed to historic rather than to natural rights. 
On the other hand, I am not at all convinced that much of what he insists is "national- 
ism" cannot be better described, at different times, as "Country" hostility to aristocratic 
patronage and corruption, as "radical resentment" by the middle classes excluded from 
political power, and as "universal human tendencies" to look for scapegoats in a crisis 
and to lament the wide and distressing gap between pretence and reality in human behav- 
ior and social relations. Newman has certainly detected a neglected "nationalist" Strand 
in English culture and radical ideology, but, whereas he wishes to make it the Single most 
important source of all significant change in the later eighteenth Century, I fear it only 
adds another dimension or layer to our explanations of how Britain was transformed— 
culturally, politically, and economically— during these crucial decades. 

University of Edinburgh H. T. Dickinson 



R. S. Neale. Writing Marxist History: British Society, Economy & Culture Since 1700. 
New York: Basil Blackwell, Inc. 1985. Pp. xxii, 319. $34.95. 

This is an odd and profitable book. R. S. Neale provides a model for Marxist analysis of 
almost everything that has happened in and to Britain— and portions of Australia— since 
the early eighteenth Century. As the subtitle suggests, no area of inquiry remains beyond 



